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Richards' work, would have revealed an historic legal background for a logical 
working out of the question, in the arguments that rights in land have always im- 
plied sovereignty over the air above it, and that the territory of a nation is not 
analogous to an ocean bottom, unless both gravity and immemorial precedent 
are to be disregarded. 

Unfortunately, as much exception may be taken to some of the author's purely 
aeronautic conclusions as to those offered from a legal viewpoint. And all such 
aspects as jurisdiction and the conflict of laws in the air are entirely omitted. 
This is the more unfortunate in view of the need of a complete review of aerial 
jurisprudence. 

G. G. D. 

A Memoir of the Right Honourable Sir William Anson. Edited by Herbert 
Hensley Henson. London, Oxford University Press, 1920. pp. 242. 

American lawyers and law students who have used Anson on Contract and 
also his work on Law and Custom of the Constitution will be interested in this 
memoir, to which a number of Sir William Anson's close friends have contri- 
buted. College and law school teachers and college reformers and executives 
will also be interested, inasmuch as his real life work was that of scholarship 
and administration. . For thirty-three years he was Warden of All Souls 
College, being elected to reform that institution, after a vigorous campaign 
between conservatives and radicals. All Souls is a college devoted to graduate 
research, with no undergraduates. Its Fellows had from time immemorial 
been largely non-resident. Because of a constitutional provision giving a 
preference to "Founder's Kin", out of 113 Fellows between 1815 and 1857, 78 
were of the "sacred families". It was a popular gibe that the requirements 
for election were that the Fellow must be "bene natus, bene vestitus, mediocriter 
doctus." Anson was under forty, a lawyer, a layman, and a Liberal. He. 
reconstructed the constitution of All Souls; but he so linked his reforms with 
the ancient traditions of the place that he reconciled everybody, and many men of 
distinction were later attracted to All Souls. He was a leader in the teaching 
of law at Oxford, even going so far as to give courses to undergraduates in 
Balliol and Trinity; and he was one of the founders of the Law Quarterly 
Review. His method of teaching was what Dicey describes as "professorial 
and tutorial", meaning undoubtedly lecture and the discussion of a text-book. 
Sir Frederick Pollock says of Anson, in a review of the present volurne, that 
"Langdell and the brilliant school of American theorists, not always as sound 
as their spiritual father, whom Langdell's example has raised up in America, 
had no attraction for him, and the Year Books had little more." And again, 
"His one obvious mistake in university matters, as it now appears, was to favour 
the establishment of a new university for women." This he favored in order 
to prevent the necessity of Oxford's granting degrees to women. 

Sir William Anson was a scholarly, reasonable, energetic, and sweet-tempered 
man. The present volume, including contributions by Dicey and Holland, 
presents an interesting account of his career, both at Oxford and in Parliament. 
In his youth he rejected an offer to become the tutor of William II, late 
emperor of Germany. Two years before his death he gave personal instruction 
in Government and Constitutional Law to the present Prince of Wales. 

A. L. C. 

The Grotius Society, Vol. V. Problems of Peace and War— Papers read 
before the Society in 1919. London, Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd., 1920. pp. 
xxvi, 154. 
The foundation of the Grotius Society in the year 1915 was an eloquent 
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recognition of the fact that the Great War was fought primarily in the 
defence of international law. The members of this Society could not take the 
superficial view so prevalent at one time during the war that international law 
had been badly discredited. They realized that the presence of one outlaw or of a 
band of outlaws in a community does not imply that law has ceased to be 
worthy of respect. And the union of so many members of the great community 
of nations to crush the German outlaw together with his fellow criminals 
was to be interpreted as supreme proof of the vitality of the law of nations. 

The Grotius Society realized the obligation to reaffirm faith in international 
law and to foster its study and growth. The problems considered by the Society 
in the year 1919 give evidence of its valuable services in this regard. We find 
papers on "The Influence of Grotius", "Grotius in England", "A Court of Inter- 
national Justice", "Treatment of Prisoners of War", "The Freedom of the 
Seas", "Submarine Warfare", "The League of Nations — The Work of Lawyers", 
"Islam in the League of Nations", "Cardinal Alberoni's Proposed European 
Alliance for the Subjugation and Settlement of the Turkish Empire, 1755", and 
"Labour Legislation under the League of Nations". 

Of especial interest are the papers on "Treatment of Prisoners of War" 
by Geo. G. Phillimore, B.C.L., and Hugh H. L. Bellot, D.C.L., "Revision of 
the League of Nations Covenant" by F. N. Keen, LL.B., and "Grotius in 
England" by W. S. M. Knight. 

The paper on "Grotius in England" is noteworthy for bringing out new facts 
concerning the founder of international law — though unfortunately not all to 
his credit. Mr. Knight rather conclusively proves that Grotius wrote his 
renowned Mare Liberum for the express purpose of challenging Portuguese 
and Spanish domination of newly discovered lands and waters, and that later 
on he came to England as the member of a Dutch diplomatic mission in March, 
1613, to uphold the reverse thesis in order to challenge the British claim to 
universal freedom of trade! According to Knight, "'No,'" declares Grotius 
now, " 'it must be recognized that many of the laws of nature and nations are 
indefinite', that is to say, their content and application must depend upon 
particular human opinions and social conditions. And thus, he reminds the 
English, all nations arbitrarily define their own boundaries and, as a fact, 
restrict and regulate as they will the trade they permit in their territories and 
with their peoples, excluding what persons they like. In fact, he continues, it is 
of the essence of natural liberty to be able to bind or limit the action of others. 
Moreover, with regard to the monopolies which the Dutch had agreed upon with 
several of the peoples of the East, these being founded on contract must be ob- 
served by others." (p. 29) 

Mr. Knight also baldly asserts that "De Jure BelU was written largely with a 
regard for the possibilities as an introduction to diplomatic service." As Professor 
Goudy observed in the course of a subsequent discussion, this paper "could 
scarcely be said to be laudatio Grotii." None the less it is most interesting and 
stimulating. One cannot ignore the curious fact, however, in reading this paper 
as well as the coldly critical address by the President of the Society, Sir John 
Macdonnell, that a society in honour of Grotius should be so markedly inclined 
to depreciate his services. One wonders whether there would have been the 
same tendency had Grotius enjoyed the privileges of an English environment 
as did Gentilis, the pride of Oxford ! 

The League of Nations obviously claimed special consideration, and one finds 
interspersed in the general praise of the project much constructive criticism 
such as one more naturally would expect to find from American sources. For 
example, with respect to Article X of the Covenant, one finds the following 
comment in the illuminating paper by F. N. Keen on the subject of the "Revision 
of the League of Nations Covenant" : 
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"A nation may be content to rest under an obligation, onerous though it be, 
to join in guaranteeing the 'status quo' where it is clear that the 'status quo' 
is, under all the circumstances, just and reasonable. But supposing it should 
become clear that the 'status quo' is unjust or unreasonable, how can all the 
Members of the League be expected contentedly to remain under a permanent 
obligation to support it? Article 10 seems to involve the risk that the Members 
of the League may be subjected to an unreasonable liability unless adequate 
facilities exist for "enabling the League to require that changes of territorial 
boundaries and of political status shall be made from time to time if and when 
justice and reason so dictate. I do not think the facilities at present provided 
in the Covenant for bringing about such changes can be described as adequate." 
(P- 97) 

One reads the "transactions" of the Grotius Society with interest and pleasure 
because of the refreshing candour and thoroughness that characterizes these 
British defenders of the law of nations. And one cannot but feel keen regret 
that, during so momentous a crisis in the development of that science, similar 
societies were not at work in the United States for the purpose of submitting 
international law to a searching analysis as well as for the moral obligation of 
vindicating its supreme worth. 

Philip Marshall Brown 

Princeton University. 

Problems in Business Law. By Justin H. Moore and Charles Houston. New 

York, D. Appleton & Co., 1920. pp. 272. 

That scientific training for business is both wise and practicable is unques- 
tionable. It is also obvious that such a training, to be adequate, requires a 
general knowledge of those principles of law which are operative in every 
business transaction. Schools professing to offer such training now generally 
include in their course of study some instruction in commercial law. Such 
courses have usually used the text-book method. 

The book here noticed offers a basis for an interesting departure which is 
somewhat similar to the "case method" of instruction now used in the leading 
law schools. The outstanding advantage of this is that it offers the student 
constant opportunity to observe the operation of the legal principle upon facts 
of life, with the result that an ability to apply it himself to those facts is much 
more readily acquired. That this ability is valuable to the business man in 
much the same way as it is to the lawyer is obvious. 

The collection of problems here included is, on the whole, very excellent for 
the purpose. Each problem is presented by a statement of the facts of an 
adjudicated case. There is a citation to the report of the case, but the decision 
of the court is never stated, the idea being that the student may consult the 
report, or reach a solution unaided, which will, of course, very often prove to be 
incorrect. However, he will become curious and alert mentally, and will be 
in an ideal state of mind for receiving to the greatest advantage the proper 
answer with the seasons therefor. The case selected is not always the leading 
one on the point, but is usually well adapted because of its "human interest" 
element and illustrative value. 

Problems have been included dealing with Contracts, Quasi-contracts, Sales, 
Personal Property, Chattel Mortgages, Lost Property, Pledged Property, Bail- 
ments, Agency, Carriers, Master and Servant, Suretyship and Guaranty, 
Negotiable Instruments, Insurance, Partnership, Corporations, and Bankruptcy. 

It is the belief of the reviewer that a course conducted along the line here 
suggested will be of considerably greater practical value to the student than one 
covering the same ground conducted in the old way. It goes without saying 
that it will be much more interesting. The book here noticed seems admirably 
suited to the purpose. 

H. W. A. 



